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Dr.  Gibbon,  of  North-Carolina,  oflfered  the  following,  in  the  General 
Committee  of  Three,  from  each  State,  represented  in  the  Commercial 
Convention,  at  Charleston,  on  the  11th  April,  1854  : 

Resolved^  That  a Select  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed  to  report, 


at  their  earliest  convenience,  upon  the  importance  of  an  uniform  sys- 
tem for  the  coinage  of  commercial  nations,  to  facilitate  mutual  inter- 
changes. 

Whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  selected : 

Mr.  GIBBON,  of  North-Carolina, 

^ Mr.  LYONS,  of  Virginia, 

Mr.  MEMMINGER,  of  South-Carolina, 
ft  Mr.  NESBIT,  of  Georgia, 


Mr.  SMITH,  of  Indianna. 


j . 

i. 

*•  k 

On  the  13th  April,  Mr.  Meraminger,  of  South-Carolina,  introduced 
\ the  following  resolutions  from  the  Special  Committee,  which  were 

unanimously  accepted  by  the  General  Committee  on  the  last  day  of  their 
session : 

1.  Resolved^  That  uniformity  in  the  values  of  the  coins  of  different 
commercial  nations  is  deemed,  by  this  Convention,  to  be  an  object  of 
much  importance  and  highly  desirable. 

' 2.  That  the  report  of  Dr.  Gibbon,  of  the  Mint  in  North-Carolina, 

on  that  subject,  herewith  reported,  be  printed  for  circulation  and 
more  general  information,  and  that  he  be  appointed  a Committee  on 
the  part  of  this  Convention,  to  communicate  the  said  report,  with  these 
! resolutions,  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Washington  and  to  request 

i them  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  best,  to  effect  the  object 

\ of  this  report, 

I 3.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston,  and  other  cities 

‘ of  the  United  States,  be  invited  to  aid  the  measure  by  their  support. 


j 
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To  render  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  coinage  generally  intel- 
ligible, slight  references  to  history  appear  indispensable. 

After  the  settlement  of  North  America — from  Europe — the  earliest 
metallic  currency  of  the  Colonies  consisted  of  coins  of  the  mother 
country.  In  1652,  Massachusetts  provided  for  the  coinage  of  shil- 
lings, six-pences,  and  three-pences.  The  example  was  followed  by 
Maryland,  where  silver  and  copper  coins  were  issued  in  1662. 

In  1694  the  Carolinas  struck  a half-penny ; and  two-penny  and  penny 
pieces  in  1723  and  1733.  In  1773  Virginia,  also,  introduced  a 
half-penny  coinage.  Trade  was  carried  on,  principally,  by  barter. 

As  commerce  and  population  increased,  foreign  gold  coins  were  in- 
troduced— the  English  guinea,  the  Portuguese  Joannes,  the  Spanish 
doubloon,  the  French  pistole,  with  Spanish  dollars  and  their  proportions, 
British  silver  coins,  and,  finally,  French  crowns. 

After  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  various  emissions  of  silver  and 
copper  were  made  by  States ; Massachusetts,  New-Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut and  Vermont  issued  cents  of  varied  weights.  In  1783,  J. 
Chalmers,  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  fixbricated  the  smaller  silver 
coins,  carelessly  proportioned.  In  1830,  Templeton  Reed,  in  Georgia, 
and  Christopher  Bechtler,  in  North-Carolina,  coined  gold  pieces,  liter- 
ally at  the  pit’s  mouth,  from  veins  and  deposits  worked  in  those  States. 

The  pound  of  the  Colonies  was  originally  the  same  as  the  pound 
sterling  of  Great  Britain,  but  became  greatly  altered  in  consequence 
of  excessive  issues  of  paper  money,  in  very  unequal  proportions,  by 
different  Colonial  authorities. 

In  1782,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  directed  a report  upon 
the  subject  of  coins  and  currency,  which  was  made  by  the  financier, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  He  laboured  to  reconcile  the  moneys  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  upon  the  pound  basis,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
was  “ very  desirable  money  should  be  increased  in  a decimal  ratio, 
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because,  by  that  means,  all  calculations  of  interest,  exchange,  insu- 
rance, and  the  like,  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate ; 
and,  of  course,  more  within  the  power  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.” 

In  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  a committee,  also  advocated 
the  decimal  system,  stating — “The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication 
and  division  is  that  by  ten.  Every  one  remembers  the  facility  of  deci- 
mal arithmetic  at  school,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  school-boys 
through  life.” 

Mr.  Jefferson  diflered  from  Mr.  Morris  upon  the  unit  of  value,  and  pro- 
posed the  Spanish  dollar  as  the  basis,  which  was  adopted  in  1785. 

The  Confederation  of  the  States  had  already  provided  that  “ Con- 
gress should  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating 
the  alloy  and  value  of  coins.”  The  Constitution  of  1789  arrested 
local  issues,  and  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  made  “A  Report  on 
Moneys,  Weights  and  Measures.” 

In  1792,  a code  of  laws  and  regulations  was  enacted  for  a mint,  in 
Philadelphia,  with  denominations  for  coinage  in  gold,  silver  and  cop- 
per. The  standardof  fineness  for  gold  being  fixed  at  .917  ; that  for  silver 
at  .882  miliiemes,  or  thousandths,  according  to  the  French  mode  of  com- 
putation, now  employed  in  the  Mints  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
the  ancient  expression  by  carats  and  eighths. 

In  1793  and  1796,  slight  modifications  were  made  in  the  weight  of 
copper  pieces,  “on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  copper  in  the  com- 
mercial market.” 

In  1819,  Mr.  Lowndes  proposed  to  raise  the  value  of  gold  against 
silver.  To  provide  a remedy  for  their  recognized  disproportion,  engaged 
the  attention  of  eminent  statesmen  for  fifteen  years.  The  fineness  of 
the  gold  coins  was  ultimately  reduced  to  .899  and  a fraction. 

In  1834,  an  act  was  passed  changing  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
gold  coins,  and,  also,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver.  The  first 
basis — fifteen  to  one — being  found  too  low,  at  the  market  value,  which, 
although  constantly  fluctuating,  was  near  sixteen  to  one — the  original 
Spanish  ratio. 

“The  effect  of  our  previous  legal  proportions  was  to  reduce  the  coin- 
age of  gold,  and  to  restrain  its  circulation.  Being  always  at  a premi- 
um, the  coin  was  immediately  exported  to  Europe  in  the  course  of 
trade,  and  there  quickly  wrought  into  other  shapes.”* 

* Manual  of  Coins  and  Bullion,  by  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois. 


But  the  disadvantages  of  a complex  standard  of  fineness  in  gold  and 
in  silver,  determined  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  suggest  the  more  sim- 
ple and  modern  standard  of  France,  established  upon  a distinct  basis. 
This  w^as  acted  upon  by  Congress,  in  1837.  The  standard  being  fixed 
at  .900,  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  fine  metal,  for  gold  and  silver  coins,  in 
the  1000  parts. 

In  the  year  1835,  branches  of  the  mint  were  directed  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  North-Carolina — all  the  coins  being 
uniform.  A mint  in  California  and  an  assay  office  in  New-York  have 
since  been  decided  upon. 

In  Great  Britain  the  basis  of  the  value  of  money  is  the  pound  ster- 
ling, of  twenty  shillings.  This  pound,  of  standard  silver,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  guinea,  a gold  coin,  ordained  in  1675,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second. 

From  a depreciation  of  silver  coins  in  England,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Master  of  the  Mint,  during  George  the  First,  recommended,  in 
1717,  that  the  guinea  should  be  rated  at  twenty-one  shillings. 

In  1816  the  sovereign,  a new  gold  coin  of  twenty  shillings,  slightly 
diflering  in  weight  from  the  guinea,  was  substituted,  and  an  alteration 
again  effected  in  the  British  silver  coinage — silver  being  made  a legal 
tender  only  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  at  a time. 

In  the  history  of  the  British  Mint,  the  coinage  of  the  year  1816 
“will  be  remarkable,”  writes  Dr.  Kelly,  “ not  only  on  account  of  im- 
portant alterations  then  made  in  the  monetary  system,  but  also  for  the 
great  accommodation  afltbrded  to  the  public.”  At  the  present  moment 
still  greater  conveniences  are  desired  in  that  country. 

A recent  Report  of  a Select  Committee,  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  founded  upon  careful  inquiry,  among  intelligent  and 
practical  men,  encourages  a modification  of  measures  and  weights  in  all 
money  accounts. 

The  decimal  system  of  computation  being  acknowledged  so  simple 
and  easily  understood  at  home  and  abroad,  compared  with  the  mode 
at  present  employed,  that  “ he  who  runs  may  count,  his  fingers  being 
a text  book !” 

A Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Hankey,  examined  in  re- 
ference to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  bullion,  declared  “ a more  complica- 
ted system  than  that  lately  in  use — and  one  more  fraught  with  inci- 
dents to  error — would  hardly  be  conceived.’’ 

Three  elements  enter  into  the  consideration  : — 1st.  The  weight  cal- 
culated in  troy  pounds,  ounces,  pennyweights  and  grains.  2d.  The 
quality  of  the  gold,  subdivided  by  twenty-four  carats  and  their 


eighths.  3d.  The  element  of  value  estimated  in  pounds,  shillings, 
pence  and  farthings. 

Prof.  George  Biddell,  acting  Astronomer  Royal,  remarked — “ that 
if  gold  was  adopted,  as  the  standard  of  value,  by  other  countries,  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  such  international  arrangements  as  would 
make  the  coin  of  different  countries  interchanfjeable  at  fixed  rates.” 

Sir  John  Herschell,  Master  of  the  Mint,  “ recommended  a decimal 
coinage,  accompanied  by  a decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  only  point  on  which  witnesses  were  divided  in  opinion,  before 
the  Select  Committee,  was  the  precise  basis  which  should  be  adopted. 

Under  an  impression  that  “ the  laws  of  physical  nature  operate  uni- 
formly, the  unit  of  measure  in  England  was  fixed,  by  ascertaining  the 
length  of  a pendulum,  vibrating  seconds,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at 
the  level  of  the  sea.* 

To  this  length  a yard  measure  was  referred  and  subdivided  into  three 
feet — of  twelve  inches — each. 

“ The  unit  of  measure  is  the  element  from  which  is  deduced  the  unit 
of  weight.” 

By  such  contrivances  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  planets,  as 
well  as  the  fineness  and  weights  of  coins,  are  measured,  by  the  gradua- 
ted scale  of  a yard  stick  ; “ the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being 
governed  by  general  laws — applicable  to  all  matter.” 

During  thirty-seven  years,  from  1689  to  1V26,  no  less  than  nine 
changes  were  made  in  the  standard  value  of  gold  coins  in  France. 

In  1795,  the  present  system  was  commenced  in  that  country,  based, 
however,  upon  a dift'erent  calculation  from  the  English,  by  an  admea- 
surement of  our  planet — the  earth — the  distance  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole  being  computed,  for  a standard  of  measure,  the  French  metre. 

A cube  of  pure  water,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  measuring 
each  way  the  hundredth  part  of  this  metre,  offered  a certain  standard- 
weight,  called  a gramme.  From  such  bases  the  franc  coin  was  deduced. 

These  units  of  admeasurement  were  multiplied  decimally,  into  other 
denominations,  by  which  the  system  is  thought  to  possess  “ complete- 
ness as  well  as  simplicity.” 

Before  the  year  1772,  there  were  thirty-one  mints  in  France — these 
were,  afterwards,  reduced  to  eighteen.  Finally,  only  six  remain.  The 
coinage  of  the  French  is  very  large,  and  specially  their  specie  circula- 
tion in  silver ; while  in  England  a gold  coinage  is  more  predominant. 


* Davies’  Logic  of  Mathematics. 
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The  minor  purposes  of  trade  are  supplied  in  populous  portions  of 
Asia — China,  Burmah  and  Japan — by  “ a current  money,”  composed  of 
thin  plates  of  hardened,  mixed,  base  metal,  like  brass  or  bronze, 
stamped  with  devices,  and  sometimes,  apparently,  cast  in  moulds ; each 
piece  having  a square  hole  in  the  centre,  by  which  these  coins  are 
strung  like  button-moulds,  in  parcels  of  one  hundred,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  counting  and  of  carriage. 

Their  computations  of  money  are  subdivided  decimally.  Being  ex- 
cellent judges  of  the  purity  of  foreign  coins,  the  Chinese  separate  good 
from  bad  with  rapid  accuracy.  They  recognize  the  character  and  fine- 
ness of  metal  by  the  sight,  the  touch,  the  smell  and  the  sound. 

Dr.  John  Bowring,  formerly,  and  now.  Consul  at  Canton,  stated  be- 
fore the  Select  British  Committee,  that  “in  Japan,  accounts  had  been 
kept  in  decimals  time  immemorial,  and  that  the  Chinese  system  is 
one  of  great  simplicity  and  ease.” 

The  integer,  or  whole  number,  is  one  ounce  of  pure  silver,  which  is 
divided  into  one  thousand  parts,  called  “cash.” 

Dr.  Bowring  declared  “ he  never  could  approach  his  Chinese  servant 
in  the  celerity  with  which  he  kept  his  accounts.” 

These  anciently  civilized  nations  employ  refined  gold  and  fine  silver,, 
in  bullion  bars,  without  coinage,  for  exchanges  of  all  large  sums  in 
trade. 

The  Chinese  notation  of  fineness  is  by  hundredths,  ours  by  thou- 
sandths. Some  fine  silver  bars,  fabricated  in  China,  exhibited  upon 
assay,  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia,  a purity  of  .982  thousandths — a 
very  high  grade — equivalent  to  98  and  2-lOths  per  cent,  of  fine  silver. 

The  Chinese  money  system,  we  conceive  to  be  similar  to  that  re- 
corded during  the  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  civilized  Egypt.  Iden- 
tity in  quality  was  the  most  ancient  process  of  preparation  for  mo- 
netary calculations — as  it  is  now — “ pieces  of  money”  were  checked 
“ by  weight,”  in  the  interchange  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  when 
Jacob  sent  into  Egypt  for  corn. 

Abraham  is  described  to  have  had  servants  “ bought  w’ith  money  of 
the  stranger,”  as  well  as  some  “ born  in  his  house.” 

These  references  are  presented  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  dread 
novelties,  to  convince  them  our  object  is  not  a new  one,  but  as  old  as 
the  days  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs. 

In  Assyria,  Persia  and  Hindostan,  a coinage  of  gold  was  known  and 
valued  at  the  conquest  of  Alexander.  From  these  countries  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  derived  the  models  of  their  measures,  weights  and  devices 
which  have  since  prevailed  in  modern  Europe,  and  now  among  us 
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From  the  time  of  Aristotle,  we  have  a generally  accepted  deSnition— 

“ Money  is  a standard  measure,”  by  which  the  values  of  all  things  are 
ascertained,  regulated  and  represented.  Money  forms  a language  of 
mathematical  proportion,  by  which  commercial  interchanges  are  readily 
made  and  generally  understood. 

In  Dialogues  upon  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals  or  coins,  Mr. 
Addison  describes  them  as  “ a kind  of  printing,  before  the  art  was  in- 
vented, giving  great  light  to  history we  now  know  that  the  invention 

of  printing  claims  a high  antiquity. 

Napoleon — as  great  in  civil  as  in  military  administration  proposed 
to  have,  throughout  Europe,  money  of  the  same  value,  but  with  different 
coins  or  devices. 

Identity  of  coins  has  been  employed  to  produce  a stronger  bond  of 
union  among  nations.  For  this  purpose  the  relations  between  the  silver 
coinage  of  Russia  and  Poland  were  projected,  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
course. 

The  coinages  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  assimilated,  at  one  time  with 
that  of  France ; as  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  Saxony  and  Baden  now  do. 
Uniformity  is  desirable  in  all  national  measures  and  weights,  but 
specially  to  regulate  coinage.  Nations  that  have  mints,  possess  means 
for  one  common  measure  or  standard  of  proportions.  The  varieties 
which  now  exist,  result  from  want  of  concert  in  the  elements  of  art, 
and  needless  dissimilarities  in  mint  usages. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  practices  of  different  mints  are 
founded,  prove  that  different  nations  may  act  upon  the  same  general 
system  in  all  money  accounts. 

The  distinct  units  of  iveight,  fineness  and  value,  form  curious  and 
important  portions  in  the  arrangements  of  our  coinage. 

The  properties  of  numbers  were  held  sacred  by  the  ancients, 
and  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  from  the  evident  system,  exact- 
ness, order  and  harmony  in  the  varied  arrangements  of  the  natural 

world. 

Numbers  were  divided  into  classess  : 

One  was  regarded  most  eminently  sacred — 

Tw'o  the  associate — 

Three  considered  perfect,  comprehending— “ The  Beginning,  the 
Middle  and  the  End”— one  conspicuous  name  of  The  Divinity. 

Pythagoras  was  thought  to  mingle  fancy  with  the  truths  of  mathe- 
matics. Four  was  the  number  he  is  described,  to  have  afiected  to 
venerate  the  most,  from  deductions  of  the  absolute  powers  of  num- 
bers he  had  been  taught  in  the  East. 
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Four  contains,  within  itself,  all  the  musical  proportions;  and  a very 
ancient  division  of  mathematical  science  distributed  it — into  four  parts, 
namely:  1,  Arithmetic;  2,  Geometry;  3,  Astronomy;  and  4,  Music! 

The  Spanish  dollar,  assumed  as  the  unit  of  value  for  the  coinage  of 
the  United  States,  contains  one  ounce  of  silver — originally  subdivided 
into  halves,  quarters,  eighths  and  sixteenths.  This  silver  ounce  was 
called  “a  piece  of  eight,”  in  reference  to  the  “reales”  or  twelve  and- 
a-half  cent  pieces,  which  compose  its  sum. 

Sixteen  silver  ounces  are  equal  to  one  pound  avoirdupois  weight — 
the  result  of  some  ancient  Phenician,  Assyrian  or  Arabian  measure  of 
computation. 

One  pound,  of  sixteen  ounces,  of  standard  silver,  was  represented 
by  a Spanish  doubloon — an  ounce  of  standard  gold. 

The  unit  of  weight,  in  the  calculations  for  coinage  of  the  United 
States,  is  devised  from  the  Troy  ounce — twelve  to  the  pound  weight — 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Troyes  of  France,  from  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  during  the  Crusades.  We  dismiss  the  pound,  pennyweight 
and  grain  weights,  and  confine  our  mint  estimates  to  the  divisions  of 
one  ounce  into  hundred  parts,  converted  by  a distinct  process  into  dol- 
lars and  cents;  and  we  multiply  the  ounces  decimally. 

To  estimate  the  quality  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  mint  practice  of 
the  United  States,  the  unit  for  fineness  is  obtained  from  the  more  mod- 
ern French  computation — a gramme — for  assay  of  silver,  and  a half 
gramme — for  assay  of  gold — each  subdivided  into  thousandths  or 
milliemes,  in  place  of  the  antique  jewellers’  weights,  twenty-four  carats 
and  their  eighths. 

By  our  decimal  intentions  we  have  intermingled  a variety  of  units 
employed  in  the  measures,  weights  and  standards  of  other  nations — but 
are  uniform  with  none. 

We  have  broken  down  some  ancient  systems  into  decimals,  but  still 
use  the  original  materials,  however  difficult  for  mathematical  corres- 
pondence— with  others. 

We  have  admitted  astronomy,  geometry  and  arithmetic  into  our 
mint  calculations — but  have  disregarded  music  1 

Our  coins  do  not  harmonize  with  those  of  other  nations,  nor  do  anv 
accord  with  us. 

In  order  to  illustrate,  for  the  convenience  of  those  not  conversant 
with  the  simple  but  still  complicated  structure  of  mintage,  we  may 
describe  the  elementary  features  in  the  coinage  of  gold  for  the  United 
States  as  four — 1st,  perfectly  fine  gold;  2nd,  fine  silver  alloy  ; 3rd, 
pure  copper  alloy  ; 4th,  exact  weight. 
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Silver,  in  some  definite  proportion,  is  always  found  united  with  gold 
in  its  native  state ; for  perfectly  pure  gold  is  solely  the  result  “ of  the 
refiner’s  art.”  Silver,  therefore,  is  used  as  a natural  alloy  for  gold  coins 
by  certain  nations,  who  thus  avoid  the  modern  process  of  complete 
separation  of  these  metals,  and  recovery  of  the  silver  by  acids. 

In  the  States  of  South  America,  in  Mexico  and  in  Spain,  the  coinage 
of  doubloons  was  made  without  addition  of  copper  alloy,  while  in 
Europe,  generally,  the  mints  endeavor  to  rid  their  gold  coinage  of  silver 
entirely,  reviving  this  metal  by  chemical  process  and  using  copper 
alone — as  an  alloy. 

Consequently  the  national  colors  vary  very  much  in  these  different 
coinages  of  gold. 

In  the  standard  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of 
silver  alloy  has  varied  from  25  to  50-100ths  in  the  1000  parts,  or  from 
2^  to  5 per  cent.  The  other  portion  of  alloy  from  50  to  Y5-100ths, 
or  from  5 to  per  cent,  in  the  1000— being  coj^per.  This  allowance 
for  silver  alloy,  in  gold  pieces,  has  been  recently  reduced  at  the  United 
States  mints  to  11-lOOths  in  the  1000,  or  1 per  cent,  and  a fraction,  for 
greater  uniformity  of  color. 

Although  the  standards  of  France  and  of  the  United  States  are  the 
same,  in  respect  to  the  proportionate  amounts  of  fine  gold  in  their  coin- 
ages, yet  as  the  weights  of  their  coins  and  the  alloys  differ,  there  is  not 
a perfect  approximation  of  values  in  their  severally  proportioned 

pieces. 

The  coins  of  either,  when  exported  to  the  other,  are  mutually  re- 
garded as  bullion — or  uncoined  gold. 

The  election  of  silver  alone  or  copper  alone  as  alloy,  with  the  same 
allowance  of  fine  gold  in  the  coins  of  each,  would  render  equal  w^eights 
of  the  standards  of  both  these  countries— of  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

The  specific  gravities  or  differences  in  the  relative  weights  of  metals 
of  the  same  bidk,  by  measure,  is  expressed  minutely  and  accurately  by 
fio-ures.  The  specific  gravity  of  fine  gold  is  rated  at  19.30  ; fine  silvei 
at  10.50 ; pure  copper  8.80  ; but  the  gravity  of  a mixture  of  metals  is 
not  always  the  exact  result  of  arithmetical  addition. 

With  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  the  same  alloy  is  acknowledged 
to  produce  varying  results  in  this  trial  by  specific  gravity.  Being  a 
much  less  delicate  test  than  the  assay  by  complete  separation  of  the 
metals,  if  is  considered  inadmissible  for  mint  purposes. 

The  legal  amount  of  fine  gold  in  English  standard  coin,  is  916  parts 
in  the  thousand,  or  91 pc  cent,  and  a fraction,  alloyed  with  copper 
alone  ; which  gives  a dark  rich  color  to  the  British  coin. 
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By  concerted  action  between  England,  France,  the  United  States 
and  other  nations,  consenting  to  the  employment  of  similar  units  of 
admeasurement  for  w^eights,  fineness  and  alloys,  connected  with  an. 
uniform  basis  for  all  decimal  computations  5 n French  Napolean,  a 
Ducat  of  Denmark,  an  English  Sovereign,  a Spanish  Pistole,  a Moidore 
of  Brazil,  a Doubloon  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  and  a Russian  Imperial, 
could  as  conveniently,  and  more  economically,  be  formed  of  the  exact 
value  of  a gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  easy  for  the  several 
mints  in  the  United  States,  to  oblige  all  eagle  coins  to  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  each  other  ; to  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  fine 
gold  and  alloys,  and  to  be  of  the  same  general  weight  and  value 
among  us.  Any  sum  can  be  mutually  assumed,  with  equal  facility,  bj 

concert  at  all  mints,  and  decision  in  the  bases. 

The  large  amount  of  fine  silver  contained  in  our  gold  coins  of  preced- 
ing dates,  had  sometimes  invited  a destruction  of  their  forms,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  that  metal  by  ready  processes  of  art  at  refineries 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  addition  of  spurious  or  counterfeit  pieces,  to  large  amounts  of 
correct  gold  coins,  exported  without  sufficient  scrutiny,  once  caused 
suspicion  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 
Possibly,  for  want  of  information  at  that  time,  of  a method  to  check 
the  values  of  large  amounts  of  standard  gold,  by  weight,  complaint  was 
made  to  the  American  Minister  in  London,  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  as- 
says of  the  mints  of  the  United  States  were  suspected  to  be  inexact. 

As  the  annual  trials  to  test  uniformity  in  all  the  coinages  of  the 
several  mints  are  regular  and  precise  by  law,  the  assayei*s  experienced 
no  inconvenience,  although  aware  of  other  causes  which  produce 
the  same  results  as  defective  purity,  or  deficient  fineness  in  the  national 
coinage. 

The  value  of  precious  metals  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  gross 
weight,  after  proper  melting,  by  the  fineness  or  quality  ascertained  from 
careful  assay,  expressed  in  thousandths  of  a French  half  gramme.  A 
moderate  arithmetician  can  calculate — that  defective  weight  would  cause 
the  same  results  in  the  product,  as  inaccurary  in  the  certificate  of  fine- 
ness. 

Large  sums  of  correct  coins,  slightly  intermingled  with  counterfeit 
pieces,  exhibit  deficient  weight  before  melting,  to  a mint  officer  or  clerk ; 
and  when  melted  in  mass,  as  surely  show  a lower  quality  by  assay,  than 
the  standard  fineness  for  legal  coins. 

The  assayers  and  refiners  abroad,  certified  satisfactorially  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  mint  practice  in  the  United  States.  The  French  Mint  in 
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Paris,  expressed  such  experience  from  re-melting,  re-assaying  and  re-  I 

coining  seven  million  of  our  gold  pieces — during  that  year.  I 

While  this  constant  re-raelting  and  re-modeling  of  carefully  coined 
gold  occurs,  the  policy  of  incessantly  increasing  the  gold  coinage  of  the 
United  States  may  well  be  questioned.  For  this  manufacture,  which 
is  tedious,  expensive  and  important,  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  are  solely  regarded,  in  other  countries,  as  old 
or  uncoined  gold. 

The  employment  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts,  has  become  very  ex- 
tended, and  bullion  of  difterent  qualities  may  be  easily  prepared  at  the 
mints,  for  such  operations  ; to  restrain  a disposition  to  work  up  coins 
alone  for  such  purposes,  in  consequence  of  their  well  ascertained  quality 
of  fineness,  readily  calculated  for  reduction. 

As  our  Southern  and  Western  States  produce  the  precious  metals, 
and  four  mints  have  been  established  in  the  South  and  West,  this  sub- 
ject is  important  to  us — in  a mercantile  view.  Gold  and  silver,  as  raw 
products,  are  annually  exported  to  a very  large  amount,  besides  the  in- 
discreet and  unnecessary  loss  of  coins  by  transportation,  to  adjust  our 
balances  of  trade.  , 

Ancient  historical  monuments  assure  us  the  trade  in  gold  and  silver 
was  appreciated  in  remote  periods  of  civilization,  and  their  valuation 
conducted  upon  a system,  which  originated  in  correct  views  of  practical 
utility  for  general  convenience,  and  the  earliest  commercial  interchanges. 

Moneys  were  very  anciently  divided  into  “ pieces”  designated  by  ' 

images  or  “ devices,”  their  value  checked  “ by  weight,”  and  estimated 
from  “ quality,”  or  their  fineness. 

The  modern  mint  practices  preserve  the  same  measures  of  precaution, 
the  purity  and  weight  of  every  piece  of  coin  being  accurately  adjusted 
before  its  emission  from  the  mints. 

By  the  systematic  regulations  of  the  Asiatics,  whose  usages  in  metal- 
urgical  arts  gave  an  impulse  to  similar  procedures  in  civilized  Europe, 
we  feel  persuaded  that  the  moderns,  in  the  discovery  of  exact  principles 
of  art  and  knowledge,  pass  through  the  same  kind  of  experience,  which  ^ 

led  to  the  many  original  processes  enumerated  in  the  Ancient  Scriptures  ; i 

which,  while  they  offer  to  our  intelligence,  a corrected  system  of  morals,  J 

at  the  same  time  announce  in  simple,  but  comprehensive  manner,  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  varied  useful  arts  of  life,  at  periods  we 
scarcely  dare  compute. 

The  existence  of  “good”  gold,  an  expression  understood  to  have  re- 
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ference  to  its  quality  of  fineness,  is  noticed  in  the  second  chapter  a of 
the  Genesis.  The  technical  name  of  goldsmith  translated— “ founder” 
appears  in  Judges,  6 and  that  of  the  crucible  or  “ fining  pot”  for  melting, 
in  the  Proverbs,  c 

The  metals  enumerated  in  those  old  writings,  are  iron,  d copper,  e sil- 
ver,/gold,  lead,  and  tin.  h 

There  is  a Hebrew  word  i to  express  an  admixture  or  amalgam. 
Some  suppose  it  bronze  or  brass, j the  ancient  manufacture  of  which, 
at  Corinth,  was  celebrated;  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  Others  regard  it  a 
combination  of  gold  alloyed  with  copper,  like  modern  coin. 

That  the  metalurgical  arts  were  carried  into  useful  manufactures  at 
very  distant  ages,  is  shown  by  the  list  of  tools  fabricated  from  metals, 
or  employed  in  the  various  processes  of  smelting  and  working  them  dis- 
tinctly specified  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Axes,  k saws  I and  stone-cutters,  m chisels,  n chains,  bolts,  nails, knives, 
warlike  weapons,  o beadsteads,p  chariots  and  harrows  of  iron,  5 are  all 
mentioned,  at  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus  ; besides  numerous  ves- 
sels for  cooking  or  sacrifices,  were  made  of  copper  ; r defensive  and  of- 
fensive armour — swords,  spears,  s arrow  heads,  shields  and  helmets  of 
bronze  or  brass,  combinations  including  the  metals  of  copper  and  of  tin. 

Drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  t altars,  idols,  u possibly  a rough 
currency  like  coins,  with  devices,  or  rudely  cast  models  of  the  figures  of 
animals,  w'ere  represented  as  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  Jacob. 

Lead  v w^as  employed  as  weight  for  plumb  lines  w.  The  anvil,  x the 
hammer,  pincers  or  tongs,  the  bellows,  y “ fining  pots,  or  sand  cruci- 
bles, z and  melting  furnaces,”  aa  are  expressively  detailed  by  Hebrew 
writers  of  antiquity. 

The  chemical  or  mechanical  separation  of  the  metals  by  fluxes,  for 
purification,  and  the  dross  bb  resulting  from  them,  are  all  used  as  illus- 
trative comparisons  of  ordinary  customs,  in  the  familiar  but  figurative 
language  of  the  Hebrews.  The  casting  of  images,  cc  forms,  dd  figures 
or  ornamented  plates,  were  obviously  known  in  the  age  of  the  Patri- 
archs. Soldering  ee  and  welding,  smoothing^  and  polishing,  gg  over- 

a 11th  and  12th  verses.  6 xvii : 4.  slSam.  xvii:  5.  < Ezra  v : 14.. 

cxvii:3.  rfJer.  xv:  12.  eGen.  iv:  22.  wExo.  xx:  20.  cJer.  vi:  29; 

/Prov.  xvii:  3.  gAmos,  vii:  7.  Zack.  v:  3.  w Amos,  vii : 7. 

AEzek.  xxvii:  7.  i“Chasmil.”  a:  Isaiah,  xli : 7.  ?/Jer.  vi:  29. 

j Jer.  vi : 28.  k Deut.  xix  : 5,  2 Prov.  xvii : 3.  aa  Ezek.  xxii : 20, 22. 

2 Kings,  vi:  6.  1 2 Sam.  xii : 31.  i6  Ezek.  xxii:  18.  ecEx.  xxv : 12— 

mDeut.  xxvii:  6.  n Judges,  xvi : 21.  xxvi:  37. 

ol  Sam.  xvii:  7.  p Deut.  iii : 11.  dd  Isaiah  xl : 19.  ee  Isaiah  xli:  7. 

?2  Sam.  xii:  31.  r Lev.  vi : 28.  // 1 King  vii : 45.  gg- Ex.  xxv  : 11 ,24. 
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laying  or  guilding,  a and  other  metalurgical  operations,  indicate  the 
distinct  branches  of  “workers”  in  iron,  6 bronze,  brass,  c silver  and 
gold.  € 

Some  of  the  neighboring  nations,  as  the  Tyrians,/  were  noticed,  by 
the  same  authorities,  to  have  been  nioie  experienced  and  successful  in 
such  handicraft  than  the  Hebrews. 

Many  golden  coins  produced  during  past  centuries  at  the  mints  in 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  indicate  a high  degree  of  purity  or  fineness,  and 
prove  the  excellence  ot  former  artistic  processes,  in  this  part  of  the 
manufacture.  Gold  and  silver  “refined  in  a crucible  by  fire,”  often 
used  as  comparison,  to  designate  resemblances,  indicate  well  known  cus- 
toms. Such  purity  being  not  natural  among  those  metals,  but  entirely 
due  to  processes  of  ingenious  skill  and  art. 

The  sequins  of  Rome,  Venice  and  Tuscany,  fabricated  during  the 
early  portions  of  last  century,  contained  from  .996  to  .997  parts  of  pure 
gold  in  the  1,000;  or  99^- per  cent,  of  perfectly  fine  gold.  This  is  as  high 
quality'  as  that  obtained  by  the  present  means  of  separation  in  our  re- 
fineries by  acids.  Assays  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  show  in 
the  old  gold  ducats  of  Hungary  .986,  Sweden  .977,  Bavaria  .980,  Dcn- 
,?nark  .088,  IInnQver,993,theNetherlan  Poland  .984,  fine- 

ness varying  from  974-  to  99  per  cent,  of  fine  metal.  The  last  minute  frac- 
tional remnants  of  silver  separate  w'ith  great  reluctance  from  gold  in 
refining,  and  it  is  only  during  the  delicate  and  diminutive  operations  of 
the  assay  department,  that  perfectly  pure  or  fine  gold  is  attained  in  prac- 
tice. The  golden  ounce  (.995)  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  toman  (.991) 
of  Persia,  the  mohur  (.982)  of  Bengal,  and  the  sequin  (.958)  of 
Egypt,  show  a fineness  from  96  to  994-  per  cent.;  and  demonstrate  that 
the  ancient  principle  in  coinage  was  a close  approximation  to  perfect 
purity  in  the  metals,  and  that  their  calculations  of  value  were  simply 


based,  as  now,  upon  the  fineness  and  the  w'eights. 

The  doubloons,  or  golden  ounces,  of  Spain,  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  States,  vary  in  fineness  from  .813  to  .872  thousandths,  or 
from  814-  to  87  per  cent.,  their  alloy  being  silver  alone.  The  moidore 
of  Brazil,  the  joannese  of  Portugal,  and  the  imperial  of  Russia,  ap- 
proach the  British  standard  of  coinage;  or  91-4  percent.  Yet  the  varieties 
in  the  proportionate  values  of  such  coins  are  still  too  great  in  these  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  commercial  w^orld,  to  permit  any  reciprocal  inter- 
changes at  equal  rates. 


al  Kings  vi:  20.  6 Isaiah  xliv:  12.  (?Mal.iii:  2.  /I  Kings  vii:  13. 
c 1 Kings  vii : 14.  d Judges  xvii : 4. 
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All  coins,  however  varied  in  fineness,  weights  and  characters  of 
alloy,  continue  to  be  graduated  with  great  care  in  each  country ; but 
in  exchange  with  others,  require  extended,  complicated  and  dilatory 
calculations  of  arithmetic,  which,  by  general  consent  among  nations, 
could  readily  be  dismissed. 

If  the  actions  of  national  mints  were  submitted  to  a reformed  code 
of  regulations,  organized  by  practical  men,  for  general  uniformity 
in  the  basis  of  measures  for  fineness,  weights,  alloys  and  decimal  calcu- 
lations, without  altering  the  national  superscriptions,  devices,  forms  and 
designations,  advantage  surely  w’ould  be  gained  for  all. 

Such  uniformity  once  established  by  a few^  nations,  other  measures  of 
accordance  might  be  expected  to  ensue,  for  the  promotion  of  general  ex- 
actness in  other  weights  and  measures — for  useful  and  equitable  corres- 
pondences. 

The  practices  of  mints  require  the  greatest  accuracy  in  all  their  de- 
tails, and  unless  an  exact  uniformity  exists  in  their  original  basis  of 
calculations,  no  identity  of  values  can  prevail — in  coins.  The  mints  re- 
quire the  rigid  accord  of  mathematical,  cliemical  and  mechanical  ac- 
tions, which  being  knowm  to  prevail  in  the  separate  coins  of  each  nation, 
can,  by  concerted  action,  as  surely  be  made  to  exist  in  the  general 
coinage  of  all. 

If  it  is  held  important,  that  neighboring  portions  of  the  same  coun- 
try should  comprehend  and  employ  the  same  currency,  no  logical  argu- 
ment can  pio\e  a contrary  effect  among  intercommuning  nations,  for 
commeicitil  tiansactions.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  easily 
and  instantly  recognized  in  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  South- 
Carolina  and  California,  could  as  readily  be  understood  and  valued  in 
France,  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Russia  and  Sweden— Mexico,  Brazil 
and  Peru— Egypt,  Persia,  India,  China  and  Japan— and  all  tlieir  coins  as 
leadily  ciedited  here.  Such  a plan  of  concert  once  established  by  a 
few,  the  practice  of  remelting  coins  of  either,  thus  consenting,  would  be 
abandoned  at  once,  among  them. 

Impressions,  forms,  dates,  or  places  of  manufacture,  do  not  affect  val- 
ue, which  is  regulated  solely  by  the  amount  of  perfectly  pure  gold,  or 
fine  silver,  in  coins,  jew^elry,  ores  or  dust.  By  the  employment  of  the 
most  easy  decimal  calculations,  their  values  can  be  reduced  or  auo*- 
mented,  and  the  exact  worth  of  every  1,000th,  100th,  50tb,  10th,  or 
5th,  of  any  basis  of  value  be  generally  established,  and  everywhere 

correctly  comprehended  by  all  men  who  are  taught  decimal  arithmetic 

or  have  sense  and  fingers. 
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Such  easy  uniformity  of  fabrication  might  introduce  the  practice  of 
testing  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  or  bullion,  by  weight;  , 

which,  in  the  larger  transactions  of  commerce,  would  prove  the  best 
remedy  against  counterfeits  and  false  tokens. 

We  all  comprehend  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  any  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  paper  money  in  adjacent  States;  still  the  similarity 
of  five,  ten,  twenty  and  fifty  dollar  notes,  enable  us  to  exchange,  when 
they  will  pass  by  a recognized  public  confidence. 

The  dissimilarities  in  the  coinages  of  diflerent  nations,  expose  mer- 
chants to  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  uncurrent  paper,  Avhich  can  be 
avoided  by  correspondence,  explanations,  and  a very  moderate  yielding, 
by  each,  to  slight  changes  in  mint  practice. 

The  minino^  interests  of  the  Southern  States  are  concerned  to  reduce 
charges  upon  their  industry  ; which  all  unnecessary  impediments,  in 
ascertaining  the  value  of  their  products,  multiply  upon  them  As  coins,  i 

and  as  morchandize,  gold  and  silver  require  to  have  their  quality  of 
fineness  carefully  designated,  in  order  to  decide  upon  their  value,  like  an 
inspection  of  flour,  tobacco,  or  fish.  Condition — regulates  the  character 
and  worth  of  all — for  use,  manufactures  or  exchanges. 

Since  the  original  introduction  of  civilization  fiom  Africa  and  Asia 
into  Europe,  the  nations  who  employ  coins,  as  representatives  of  value, 
have  never  consulted  together  upon  any  mutal  accommodation  in  coin- 
age. They  have  each  fixed  upon  some  convenient,  or  casual  interming- 
ling of  the  metals,  to  represent  their  standards ; which,  like  those 
exhibited  in  w^ar,  present  different  forms,  with  distinct  emblems  and 
colors.  The  varieties  of  value  in  these  standards,  existing  among  dif-  ^ i 

ferent  friendly  nations,  instead  of  being  at  once  recognized  by  the  eye, 
like  their  flags,  can  only  be  distinguished  by  separate  calculations  of 
arithmetic,  to  verify  their  character — in  every  market.  They  are  private 
signals,  promoting  difficulties  rather  than  convenience  among  nations, 
not  always  diflfering  in  language. 

In  matters  of  money,  we  may,  surely,  all  advance  with  success,  under 
one  truthful,  peaceful  and  common  standard. 

All  foreign  coins,  notwithstanding  the  sj>ecial  care  of  each  separate 
nation  in  producing  them,  are  now  degraded,  as  bullion  abroad — 
recklessly  melted  and  then  issue(T  under  a new  standard — a kind  of 
civilized  piracy,  which  should  be  abated  for  the  benefit  of  all,  with  the 
general  consent  of  all. 

The  enormous  exportation  of  coins,  constantly  witnessed  from  ports 
in  the  United  States,  may  induce  attention  to  this  subject,  connected 
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with  continued  applications  for  increased  means,  to  augment  and  pro- 
mote so  impolitic  a procedure. 

The  original  laws,  for  the  organization  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  could  not  have  anticipated  the  immense  influx  of  precious  metals, 
consequent  upon  our  recent  discoveries  and  lately  acquired  possessions, 
which  have  impaired  all  former  calculations  of  proportion,  distribution 
and  values. 

As  raw  material  for  export  and  foreign  exchange,  the  values  of  gold 
and  silv'er  can  be  estimated  without  coinage,  like  those  of  any  other 
products  of  industry  or  of  art ; but  as  a currency  required  by  our  consti- 
tution, for  permanent  domestic  exchanges  and  home  convenience,  other 
considerations  are  essential. 

The  annually  increasing  coinage  of  gold,  beyond  our  domestic  neces- 
sities, appeai*s  in  opposition  to  true  economy.  Being  solely  estimated 
as  bullion  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  re-melted  by  millions  at  the  mints 
and  refineries  in  Europe,  without  special  advantage  to  them  or  to  us. 

W bile  there  exists  in  Great  Britain  a consent  to  the  importance  of  an 
entire  change  in  systematic  coinage,  and  this  subject  is  in  active  discus- 
sion, connected  with  decimal  calculations  for  moneys  and  mintage,  much 
valuable  information  may  be  gained  or  communicated ; and  a liberal 
scheme  of  mutual  accommodation  and  concert — now’^  be  generally  ap- 
proved. 

The  community  of  interests,  which  the  advancement  of  liberal  know- 
ledge and  useful  arts  produce,  by  commercial  intercourse,  lead  us  to 
trust  they  contribute  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  among  men  of 
different  nations  and  lan^uacfes. 

o o 
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